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The position Farmers ought to occupy in Society. 

Reader ! you area farmer. 1 wish 1 could see 
every farmer in the State face to face, and have a 
half-hour’s talk withhim: for I have muci to say 
that concerns him nearly and dearly, But as 1 
can see but a small portion of them, let us com- 
mune together fora few moments. We are a. 
greed, that upon agriculture depends the pros- 
perity, the wealth, and permanent independence 
of any country. We are also agreed, that in this 
country at least nine-tenths of the people are en- 
waged in agricultural pursuits—that in the halls 
of legislation, in the executive chair, in all the 
important offices of honor and truth, the farmers 
should be in a large majority. Theirs is the 
great and paramount interests and they, of all, 
others, best understand it, and should therefore | 
possess and wicld the influence which so justly 
belongs to them. Productive industry should be 
the badge of distinction. The farmer is at the 





Next to the farmer, the mechanic should rank 
highest: for he too is a productive laborer. Is 
that class any better represented? Most cer- | 
tainly not. Productive labor is nut honorable, 
except in theory ; and the farmer and mechanic 
are the ruled, instead of the rulers. 


But who do fill all those important offices ? 
Professional imen—a class of men, who are, to all 
intents and purposes, the drones in the great hive 
of human socicty. They add nothing to the pro- 
ductive capital of the country—they live upon 
the vices, and miseries of their fellow beinge.— 
Why, the man who tends but one sheep, and sells 
the wogl it grows annually, adds more to the real 
capital of the country than the whole mass of 
them, from one end of the union to the other.— 





Foremost among the prefessions stands that of 


been the leaders, What! want is, that farmers 
should have their proportion of these offices 
which properly belong to them ; and in conten¢- 
ing for that, l contend for the best interests of 
all. The Governor of the State should be a gooc 
practical and educated farmer ; and there should 
not be more than one lawyer to each party io the 
Senate and Assembly. If farmers made the 
laws, they would understand them, and so would 
their constituents. The sessions would be ehort, 
public business would be done without unneces- 
sary delay, and the members would go hotne to 
their business, instead of consuming inonths in 
party strife, and wordy declamation. I would 
not make war against the professions, for in the 
present artificial state of society they must be 
tolerated ; what I want is, that they should not 


the flaw ; the least numerous of any, like the lean | vccupy the front seat on the platform, but stanc 


kine of Pharaoh’s dreams, it has swallowad up all 
the others ; and you will find a lawyer in almost! 
every office of profit or honor thonghout the | 
length and breadth of this great country. Tal- | 
ented, active, and energetic—a needy adventurer 
from one of the other classes—the lawyer is ever 
ready to catch the first crumb that falls from the | 
political table, and best knows where that crumb ' 
is, or where it will fall. Hence he becomes a 
politician, and too often a mere demagogue, and 
the whole country is agitated that he may either 
get an office or keep one. As one specimen 
among the nuniber that you or [ can point out— 





a little back, and let those occupy the best ceat 
who did most to raise and sustain it. 


But there is yet another and important con- 
sideration in this matter. If you make the pro- 
fessions occupy but a secondary position in oc.- 
ety, and give the first to the farmers and mectan- 
ics, you lessen the incucements for young men 
of talents and education to embark in them, anc 
you keep at home, as it were, much of that value- 
ble, enterprising spirit which now enters the ie 
gal profession, not because itis so very lucrative, 
but because it is the door to most of the pubbe 
offices of honor or profit. Close this door, anc 
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foundation of all society ; upon his broad should- 
ers are borne all the other classes, and his hones- | 
ty, and labor, and frugality sustains them. No: 
class can live without him ; and yet, he can live 
without any and all the others. His occupation, 
then, is the most useful, as well as the most hon- 


orable of human pursuits. He should occupy the | 


first position, while all others should be secon- | “4? ° me 
jatly nepreaent shes intarent ad Shay must have let’the farmers take care of themselves and their 
_|a lawyer to doit; or else the lawyers have be-| 


dary. 
~ Thus far, then, we are agreed. The 


neede | Ce a privileged class, and all the offices belong | 


gogues who harangue before election co 
thie to ws—indeed, the positions which I have | 
assuined, carimot be denied by any reflecting 
person. 

Let us see what position the farmer does real. 
ty occupy in society new. The best index that 
we can have is, the various offices which have to 
be filled, from among the great mass of the peo- 
ple at stated pefiods. I will not particularize, 
but look around you. at home—look abroad, to 
the highest offices in the state and nation—and 
tell me how many farmers have been elected to, 
or run for these offices this year. The number is 
so amall that they may be counted upon the fin- 
gers of your hand. 





| not one hundred lawyers, and the proportion at! 


| What is the inference in this case? Why, that! 


Take the county of Genesee, with Wyoming, | you give a great impetus to agricultural improve 
composing a Congressional district: since the|inent; you make farming fashionable, and it w:!! 
settlement of the ceunty, (near some forty years,) |e fashionable for farmers, and farmer’e wives 
there has been but two farmers chosen represen- | and daughters, to be educated ; and the more in- 
tatives, and they held but short terms ; all the telligent we become, the greater will be our w- 
others have been lawyers. ‘There are at least, | provement in agriculture. 


eight thousand farmers in the district now, and’ poder: | have said but a small part of what! 


; | wish to say to you, but [have taken more than 
all times, probably, has been in the same ratio.— | my share of the space allotted to the differen: 
7 ‘contributors ; yet, have | made myself under- 
the farmers are so ignorant and stupid that they pe od, and have you done any thing for the caure’ 
a:fing ony seanameng (hem who ean prop: iThe election is over, and for the next four yeare 


|own true interests.— Genesee Farmer. 


to them. 

But neither of these inferences are true, though | Vanvur or Hensina Ganpen.—At a late meet- 
the latter has more truth than the former. There | Ing of the New York Farmer's Club, Mr, Smytb, 
are hundreds of farmers in the district who would! tHe projector of the Atlantic Steam Navigation 
make as useful, as attentive, and as influential } ‘ompany, said that he had in England trained 


| representatives as any that have been sent, and, two hens to destroy the insectsin his garden, with 


what is true every where, there is not one office, great success.——-He would let the hens into the 


from president down to a lock-tender, that far- 
mers could not fill with as much advantage to the 
country as any lawyer that ever lived. 

I do not mean, by these remarks, to create a 
hostile feeling against the legal profession. The 
farmers are tnost to blame, for they have allowed 





themselves to. be led, when they should haye 


garden early in the morning, and as they had fin 
ished their work, call them off to feed them, and 
then keep them away until the next morning, 
when they would be hungry. He was now en- 
gaged in training a regiment of hens to destroy 
the insects in a field of corn belonging tu hie 
nephew. 
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“Good and Bad Management. 

Mr. wee two young 
pianters get out in prospects—one 
Laving am fair @ chanee as the other—that we 

often finé une of themr steadily pursuing his oc- 
cupation, and yearly making additions to the 
stock he commenced with; at the same time that 
we see the other, thengh apparently engaged 
steadily abont his plantation concerns, gradually 
getting behind hand—or if that is not hia case, 
certainly making no addition to his original pro- 
yrerty ? 

Some persons maintain that this difference 
arises from “good luck.’ 1] have heard it frequent- 
iy remarked, such a one “was born with a silver 
#p00n in his mouth,” as it seemed he was lucky ! 
Well, we all believe, more or less, in ‘ good 
luel-,” and desire it; but an eg¢ must be produced, 
before a chicken can be hatched! 

Others believe in a particular destiny for each 
one of the human kind—taking the day of the 
month on which he or she was born—and refer- 
ring to the book of Proverbs for the reading of 
that destiny: the 21st chapter for the males, and 
the 51st for the females. 

Now, permit me to assume the position, and 
undertake to prove it, that the difference in the 
{wo cases, as above alluded to, in most instances, 
arises from good or bad management, in all the 
various branches connected with the vocation of 
a planter or farmer. 

I shall draw a few simple figures, (some of 
sihich may, perhaps, be thought insignificant,) not 
merely for angument sake, but to illustrate the 
position J have taken. I shall present the two 
characters in this communication to the readers 
of the Cultivator, as being both men of families, 
and uv the possession of prudent wives. 

Virst: one will have a place for everything, 
and everything in its place; while on the plaita- 
t'on of the other, may be seen scarcely anything 
where it should be. A plow left in one field, a 
1.02 ia another, a broken cart or wagon laying by 
the way-side; and when this, that or the other 
tool is wanted, there isa hand or two sent in 
search of it or them, 


One, if he goes in debt at all, keeps a strict 
account of his indebtedness; keeps his wife ad- 


\ sed of all his transactions, consults her in all) 


aportant affairs, gives her the best opportunities 

within is power to progress with her household 
concerns, and assist her in all her undertakings 
vhen she is governed by prudence. She in re- 
turn, will never be found wanting in returning 
like favors. 

The other goes in debt, and keeps no account 
thereof; and the larger his debts get to be, taking 
the greater care to hide the fact from his friends; 
doos not tell his wife frankly of the difficulties he 
is getting into, nor advises with her as to the 
best ways ahd meahs to extricate himself: and 
makes contracts to large amounts without con. 
sultiag his friends or wite. 

While one is plowiag or hociag, overlooking 
his interest, the other is hunting or fishing, or 
lying at his ease, perhaps asleep under some 
pleasant shade. One attends in person to all 
his stock of every kind; the other sends his boy 
or servant to look after it. One takes, and reads, 
agricultural papers, and improves thereon; the 
other cares for none of these things, but pursues 





the course that will afford Him the most ease.— 








under the anything; while 
(hasten baie Olina hove 
that mevns of supplying himself and family with 
indispeneabler, until finally he is forced to borrow 
alin from his more thrifty neighbor. 

When this kind of business is carried on, in nine 
cases out of ten, both the borrower and lender is 
put to inconvenience— the lender rarely bettered. 


One prepares his land well for the crop he is 
about to plant; plants no more than he can tend 
well; gets out his cotton early; gins and gets it 
to market early; sells for the best price he can 
get; and if he owes any debits, pays forthwith—, 
frequently before they are due: while the other 
neglects his business; gets behind hand in the 


start; prepares his land badly; plants more land| 


in a crop than ke can manage with a bad start, 
and consequently gets * heels-over-head in the 
grass;” gets his cotton out late’ has it to take to 
market when the roads are in bad order; neglects 
to sell; creditors become restless and begin to dun 
him; finally taey become distrustful of him, and 
order suits; cost and interest are added to the prin- 
cipal of his debts; he frequently begs indulyencein 
good times until hard times cone on him, when 
it will take two or three times as much property 
to pay his debts as would have been required at 
some previous time. 


One keeps his fences in good order, is never 
troubled with his ows or neighbor's stock getting 
into his fields to harrass him at a busy time; while 
the other neglects the repairing of hia; will run 
the risk of trying another crop with his fences 
as they are, and by the time his corn is in the ear, 
cattle break in and cause him a great deal of per- 
plexity and loss of time, to say nothing of the 
loss he may haye sustained in his crop, and the 
loss of friendship of some good neighbor. 


One will make a fair trial to accomplish this, 
that or the other object. If he fails, he will try 
again and again, and will not rest satisfied with- 
out success. ‘I'he other will make a partial trial: 
if he succeeds, he will exult, and wonder why 
other men have not.done thus and so; but if his 
first trial fails, the object is given up, and he will 
console himself, in the presence of his neighbor, 
with the remark, that he had tried hard to have 
these things, but by bad luck he had failed; he 
expected to have a fine patch of turnips, but the 
seed was bad, or if they came up the fowls had 
ate them up: and so on with other matters, with- 
out trying the second time to have the things so 
much desired. 


I might introduce many more items to estab- 
lish the position I have taken; but believing ] 
have said enough to establish my point, [ will 
come toa close, by further saying, that there are 
too many planters that are ever procrastinating 
as tothe commencement of this, that or the oth- 
er improvement, until some of them come within 
the bounds of an anecdote ] heard some years 
ago, viz:—“A farmer employed a man to cut a 
piece of wheat, 2nd gave him three days todo the 
work, The hireling came on the day appointed, 
looked at the work he had agreed to do, and said 
he could do it very easily in two days, and he 
would therefore go ahunting. Ifecame the next 
morning, and had another look at the wok he 
had ag:eed to have dune in three days, and con- 
cluded that by hard work he could accomplish his 
task in one day, and he would, therefore, attend 
to some business he had ata dram-shop. ‘The 


One so arranges h’s affuirs as scarccly ever to be! third morning be came forward and bad a careful 


survey of the field of wheat. His decision was, 
that there was nota m he could ext 
‘that field of wheat in ome db, 

’ 


"vr," 
would not try himeelf! 
1 am, déar'sir, Sore: "ee," a” ’ 
Crop Horrsa, 
— Southern Cu!tivator. 





Wintering too much Stock. 

A serious evil which many farmers experience, 
is in attempting to wiater too much stock, and a 
great loss often altends this injudicious course ; 
many take arrangements. in the fall to..winter 
about as many animals as they have food for, in 
case the winter should be favorable, as to the 
consumption of hay, calculating at the same time 
that they will buy afew tons.of bay, if a long 
cold winter should require an extra quantity.— 
With these views they start and go on well for 
a while, but the snows come early, and owing to 
unusually cold weather, an extra quantity of food 
is necessary, and in addition, perhaps a cold, 
backward season closes the unpleasant chain of 
circumstances that combine to make fodder scarce 
and dear. 

In this case some who expected to sell a few 
tons of hay have none to spare, those who dc- 
pended on buying a little, find that they are mi- 
nusa great deal, and those who expected to pur- 
chase a little, in case of a hard winter find them- 
selves very deficient, and that no hay can be had 
excepting at extravagant prices. We have 
known cases of this kind so severe, that unfor- 
tunate farmers who have attempted to winter too 
much stock, have offered in March one half their 
stock for wintering the other half, and perhaps 
find none to accept their offer, and after having 
consumied ‘all their hay, they cannot, sell their 
stock for so much as it would have brought in 
the fall, and sometimes worse than all this, the 
cattle die of starvation. 

Such are hard cases for the unfortunate farm- 
ers to whom they happen, but they do occur to 
many every few years. ‘Then how important to 
look at this evil, and ensure ones self against it, 
by attempting to keep no more stock than fodder 
is provided for, in case wehave an nufavorable 
season; and if the winter be short and mild, so 
much the better. There will be no disadvantage 
in'‘having a little fodder on hand. Better have 
too much half a dozen years, than experience the 
inconvenience of a scatcity once.—Bost. Cult. 





To Drstroy Lick on. Catrin.—Grease, [2!, 
lard, or any oily substance, if applied to neat cat- 
tle infested with pediculi, will have the desired 
effect ; it must be applied by being well rubbed 
into the hair on those parts where the vermin are 
found, and repeated until they are destroyced.— 
Insects have no lungs, but breath by spiracles or 
minute holes in their bodies, and if these spira- 
cles are clogged with grease, or fat, they become 
suffocated and die. Goose grease, hog’s fat, pot- 
skimmings, will all answer the purpose and may 
be obtained in any farmer's family without cost.— 
Tobacco, also, will kill. these vermin on cattir, 
by its operation: on them as poison. A simple 
infusion of tobacco, applied warm and rubbed into 
the neck or dew-laps, or wherever found, so as to 
completely wet the hairs, and repeated at an in- 
terval of a few days, will destroy the nits and 
lice in a short time and atacheap rate. The 
curry comb should be used after the application. 
—Selected. 
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.. Raising Wheat. 

We make the following extracts froma rt 
of the Committee on eticultare, made last 
epribg to the New York islature. It is found 
ja thé Transactions of the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Sotiety.—Ep. Can. 

Suppose a farmer now cultivates. six acres of 
land in wheat, to harvest 100 bushels, how is he 
to manage so as to grow 133 bushels at the same 
expense? If he can raise $3§ bushels per acre 
on four acres, that will give him the amount de~ 
sired and save the whole cost of cultivating two | 
acres of land. ‘This saving may be set down at 
@3 per acre, which will give $16 surplus to be 
expended in purchasing the raw material to pro- 
duce the extra 66 bushels of wheat on the four 
acres to be cultivated by a new process, As 
about 94 per cent of ripe wheat plants consists 
of carbon and water, charcoal must be an impor- 
tant clement in fertilizing the svil. Of the other 
6 per cent about one-half is nitrogen, and the 
other moiety is made up of silica, potash, soda, 
magnesia, alumina, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, 
and a trace of iron. Let the wheat grower take 
100 bushels of charcoal, grind it fine in a bark 
mill or pulverize it fine with flails on a threshing 
floor,'and add thereto five bushels of ground plas- 
ter. This would not cost in most farming districts 
in this State over 87, and if the coal and gypsum 
be placed in a vat or large tub and saturated with 
the urine of cattle, or partly moistened with the 
liquid excretions of the human species, and have 
five bushels of leached ashes mixed with the mass, 
it will contain all the elements of 133 bushels of 

ood wheat. Incase the urine cannot be had, the 
addition of four bushels of salt will give all the 
soda and chlorine that are needed, while the ash- 
es will furnish all the potash, silicia, and magne- 
sia required. The plaster will yield the sulphur 
and lime, and a bushel of bone dust will give the 
phosphorus, A little copperas will supply the 
necessary iron, and the charcoal wil! not only 
yield carbon, but it will also absorb amonia, al- 
ways found in rain water when it comes from the 
clouds. 

All these constituents of wheat can be best 
applied to the soil before sowing the seed, but a 
top dressing of a Midi ae of coal, plaster, ash- 
es and salt, moistened with whatever urine can 
be collected, may be applied to winter or spring 
wheat in April or May, with signal benefit to the 
crop. Deep ploughing and thorough draining 
are important aids in wheat culture, for reasons 
whick your committee will not stop to explain. 

The liberal use of freshly burned lime is very 
beneficial by the way of correcting any acidity of 
the soil ; and also by absorbing carbonic acid trom 
the air to. be'given up to the roots of plants, there- 
by promoting their growth. A pint of human 
urine contains amonia enough to supply a bushel 
of wheat with all the nitrogen it needs. And it 
is worthy of remark, that: wheat well supplied 
with nitroges in ammonia, will contain from ten 
to twenty per cent more gluten than it would if 
it lacked that element, while the wheat thata- 
bounds in gluten will make from seven to fifteen 
per cent more good bread than the same quanti- | 
ty of flour composed almost entirely of starch. 

In Flanders farmers pay forty shillings, or 
naarly ten dollars a year for the urine of a single 
cow. for that length of time, to bo used in the 
culture of wheat and other crops. . Common 
sense would seem to teach every agriculturist that 
he should resto-e to his fields every particle of | 
the liquid and solid excretions of all animals that | 

feed upen his crops. 


Messrs. Dowsing of Newburg, says the Al- 
bdny Cultivator, practice a new mode of pruning 
peach trees ; at least, it is new tous, Itis cut- 
ting off half or two-thirds of the new wood of 
the limbs, every autumn, The advantages are, 
that the wood hardens better—the soft and ten- 
der twigs, not sufficiently matured to stand the | 
winter, and which are besides most likely to be 
injured by the aphis or other insects, are taken 
away, by which the sap and wood of the remain- 








der, are rendered inore sound and healthy. The | for use. Where eggs are plentifu 


Smat in Grain. 


It has been often stated that this is a kind of 
fungus, the seeds or soprules of which are so ex- 
ceedingly minute that they are taken up and as- 
cend through the pores or sapvessels of the plant. 
Professor Johnston lately spoke upon this subject 
in a lecture before the Agricultural Chemistry 
Association. He observed that the smut had 
received the name of Uredo segetum. That 
these puff-balls or sporules were so minute that 
it would take 2300 of them to cover an inch.— 
here was no doubt that they ascend through the 
plant—by examination, it could be seen where 
they had come up—the tubes of the stalk were 
fiilled with the black matter that had come thr’o 
the vessels, affecting first the straw, and then 
getting into the ear, where it spread itself all 
over. After passing though the stalk the smut 
fixed itself under the root of the ftower, which it 
rendered barren, and as the grain approached 
perfecticn, the puff-balls became ripe and burst, 
showing black dust of very minute particles— 
so minute that it took about 1,100,000 of them 
to lie across a single inch. He then went on to 
speak of the manner in which smut was propaga- 
ted. It was in the first place sown along with 
the seed. Very often it was so minute that 
thousands of the particles might attach to a sin- 
gle grain, and yet not be visible to the naked eye. 

ats are wore subject to smut than other grain. 
Rye is never attacked by it, and wheat seldom. 
Grasses are sometimes attacked by it and much 
injured. 

Certain substances have been employed for the 
prevention of smut. Thesubstances are sulphate 
of copper, or blue vitrol, urine, common salt, 
wood ashes, lime-water and sometimes arsenic, 
The application of these substances to the seed 
grain, destroys the black dust or the spores of 
the fungus, and in addition to this they make the 
grain grow better. Professor Johnston mentions 
an instance where a large field of oats was divi- 
ded into several parts, and the seed doctored in 
diferent ways—some not being doctored at all 
—other portions being dressed with guano—and 
others steeped in the following composition: 


Phosphate of Soda, Sulphate of Magnesia, 
Nitrate of Potash, Common Salt, Sal-Ammoni- 
ac, or Sulphate of Ammonia. One pound of 
each in ten gallons of water, to steep 300 pounds 
of seeds, the moist seed to be dried with gypsum 
or quick lime. 

On looking at that field it was found that the 
grain to which nothing had been done, was smut- 
ted, that which was dressed with guano was also 
smutted, as was likewise a portion where Caump- 
bell’s steep had been used; bnt there were only 
two or three stalks affected with smut in the 
grain stceped in the composition above mentioned. 

The smut which is sometimes found in wheat, 
called dust brand, or pepper brand, is supposed 
by some to be a different species of wredo from 
that above spoken of. It is sometimes called 
uredo fetidu. But the eame remedies against its 
attacks are used with equal effect.— The Cult, 


Picktrp Eocs.—Among the numercus pickles 


‘in common use, it very rarely occurs that pickled 


eggs are to be witnessed, either in oil-shops or 
_— the table. Nevertheless in the counties of 

antsand Dorset, pickled eggs constitute a very 
prominent feature in the farin-house sture-rooms, 
insomuch that the latter would be considered, by 
the industrious house-wife, unfurnished without 
them. The modc in which the good dames pickle 
the eggs is simply thus ;—At the season of the 
year when their stock of eggs is plentiful, they 
cause some four or six dozen to be boiled in a 
capacious, saucepan until! they become quite hard. 
They then, after removing the shells, lay them 
carefully in large mouthed jars, and pour over 
them scalding vinegar, well seasoned with whole 
pepper, alspice, 1 few races »f ginger, and a few 


cloves of garlic. They then, when cold, bung 


them down close. In a month 7 will be fit 
the above 


pickle is by no means expensive, and, as an acetic 


increased, and: there are plenty of leaves, by |9¢coipaniment to cold meat, it cannot be ont- 





more tly. elabora rivalled for piquancy and gouf by the generalit 
Per highés deal of pickles made in this country. . , 





Batter. , 

The Committee on Butter, of the Worcester 
County Cattle Show, Mase., make the followiog 
very judicious remarks in relation to this subject. 
It usay be remarked in passing, that there were 
twenty-seven pairs of working oxen entered for 
premium. 

The quantity of butter presented for exhibition 
this year was unusually small, there being only 
about half the number of lots exhibited that there 
have been in former years. The committee, while 
they are gratified to be able to state that all the 
butter exhibited was of a superior quality, great- 
ly regret this diminution in quantity, for which 
they are not aware of any particular cause, but 
they trust that it was the result of an accident, 
and that it will be only necessary to call the at- 
tention of the farmers to the fact, in order to have 
the exhibition of the next not only equal, but 
surpass that of all former years. 

‘The farmers of this county, the great agricn|- 
tural county of the State, should feel a just pride 
in exhibiting the products of their dairies ; no 
source of pride can be more proper than this ; 
one cannot look upon the beautiful yellow butter 
as it is presented in its neatly shaped cakes, with 
out the least drop of buttermilk oozing through, 
and with the preserving salt so ingrained as to 
be undistinguishable, without thinking of the ve- 
rious stages it has passed through, and calling to 
mind the numerous other valuable acquisitions 
which must necessarily be connected with it. 

Good butter bespeaks first a good cow, and a 
good cow a good pasture, and both together im- 
ply an intelligent farmer ; and not less requisite 
is a good churaer, and for a good churner give us 
a good farmer's daughter, one who never looks 
more blooming and bright than after the health-~ 
ful exercise at the churn. No occupation is mere 
befitting, none more honorable. No accomplish- 
ment should be more aceeptable to the young hus- 
bandman, seeking a partner, than that the wo- 
man of his choice is well qualified to take the 
charge of his dairy, and excels in the difficult art 
of making good butter. 


Bakak your Horses To worK without Buiyn 
ERs.—We have always thought the “blinders” 
or “eye winkers” on our harnesses which we 
work our horses in,were not only auseless append- 
age but uften times injurious. We consider the:: 
useless, because we cannot think or see any good 
they dou. We never heard but one reason for 
using them, and that was given by a stage driver, 
and that was the following: “ That off thill horee 
you sec, is a lazy dog, and needs the string pret. 
ty often. His mate 1s more free—now if he could 
see me whenI go to strike his mate, he would 
spring and take the whole load, and the off one 
would shirk out just the same.” ‘There is some 
reason in that, to be sure’ We can’t always 
have horses matched equally in teams, either as 
it regards temper or strength, and, of course, 
once in awhile, it may work well to hide a free 
horse’s eyes from the evil that is descending in 
the form of an angry driver's lash; but, ae an 
offset to this, the lazy horse will also see the 
blow coming, and probably will spring out of the 
way too, as well as the ether, so that the power 
will be as equally applied by them both. We 
think that many horses are disposed to shy more, 
as it is called, when their eyes are partiaily cov- 
ered with blinders than when not. Horses may 
be trained to work without them, and colts should 
by all means, be taught to do it. We think hors- 
es appear much better without than with thew, 
especially if they have a good eye naturally. — 
Maine Farmer. 


Sors Backs orn Gaits on Horsés.—Rub white 
lead in sweet oil until a good paint is made, and 
apply a coating of this to the injured place.— 
Milk will do where no oil is to be had. It is one 
Some for 


goose which has been on the same premises for 
50 years. She lately laid 11 eggs, has hatched, 
and is bringing up 11 goslings.— Stamford Mer, 
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: | Atpany Cunrivaton.—The Central N. Y. Farmer, 
MICHIGAN FARMER. | published at Rome, N. Y. has been merged into the 
. | Albany Cultivator. The publisher of the Culuvator |g 





Pata ete TANO ARE’ tj ‘1008 | promises still further improvement in this already per- 


a smi: = ‘fect work. The volume commences tho: present 


Legislative Aid to Agricultare, 
| month. 


The Legislature of last winter passed an act, enti- | 
led “ An act for the encouragement of Agriculture ;”’ | The Housekeeper. 
by the provisions of which, where the inhabitante of | 
any county who have or may hereafter establish a) Z f . 
County Agricultural Society for the encouragement of | Pretty little work issued by Carter & Co., Boston, 
agricultural pursuits, and raise from said society one | W COPY the following Recipes ; 
hundred dollars annually to be appropriated as prem-| To Maxs Yrast.—Boil for half an hour two 
ums for the encouragement of agriculture in sardcoun- |qUarts of water, thickened with about three 


ty, the board of Supervisors of said county, at their |spoonfuls of fine flour, and sweetened with near- 


te .., {ly half a pound of brown sugar, or two teacups 
annual seasion in each and every year, are authorized, lof mefassts:” “Whee almost cold, put it into a 


if in their opinion it shall be for the best interests of | jug adding four spoonfuls of fresh yeast. Shake 
the county, to raise thelike amount of one hundred |, well together, let it stand \uncovered near the 
dollars, which amount shall be paid into the county fire for a day to ferment. There will be a thin 
treasurer's office, subject to the order of the President i liquor on the top, pour this off, shake the remain- 
of such agricultural society ; and when the same is | der, and cork it up for use. ‘To make half a peck 
received by said society, shall’be added to the one hun- |°f four into bread, a quarter of a pint of the 
dred dollars raised by the society, all of which shall |sbove eaExcure will lente f ik 
conatitute a fund, called the ‘ i fund.” This. see Sage ert tes pe pete oy 

oe ih pm pe wee 48! and with it cinnamon, mace, or lemon peel. Nine 
tund, according to the act, shall be appropriated an- eggs, leaving out five whites, beat them well and 
nualiy by the society as premiums for the encourage- add them to the milk, sweeten it with loaf sugar. 
ment of agriculture in the counties respectively where Add rose watcr if you like. Put the custard in- 
it ia raised, It is provided further, by the act, that al) toa pitcher, place it in a vessel of boiling water, 
peraons residing in such counties, may be competitors | Stit it constantly. Beat the reserved whites to 
a stiff froth with powdered sugar, add a little rose 


without admission fees. : 
|water, or essence of lemon. Lay this frost on 


We ing to call the attention of the farmers through- ithe top of the custards. The contrast is pretty, 
out the State to thie act. It was passed ‘or the espe- ‘and more cups may be filled. 
cial purpoee of encouraging agricultural associations.' PreNNsyitvania APPLE Burtrer.—To make 
it 18 a8 liberal in its provisions as could be expected.— | this according to German law, the host should, 
The State has no fund, and one could not well bein the Autumn, invite his neighbors, particularly 
raised for some years, to encourage agriculture by the | the young men and maidens, to make up an ap- 
payment of premiums directly from the public treasu- \ple butter party. Being assembled, let three 


; . [bushels of fair sweet apples be pared, quart- 
ry. The Erenens ct, They reme to Oe ap PPFoPi!-' ered and the cores removed. Meanwhile, let 


ste meas re to meet the wants of the people, if those | two barrels of new cider be boiled down to one 
most immediately interested will avail themselves of| half. When thisis done, commit the prepared 
18 provisions. japples to thé cider and let the boiling go on brisk- 

The advantages of association are so perfectly self- | ly and systematically. But to accomplish the 
-videnit, that it is superfluous for us to recount them, | Main design, the party must take turns.at stir- 
\ring the contents without cessation so that they 
| may not. become attached to tke sides of the ves- 
ei ; 'seland burn. Let the stirring go on till the 
tul existence, and in those where the cultivator has | amalgamated cider and apples become as thick’as 
been content to tread the beaten track, presents so| hasty pudding, then throw in powdered alspice, 
siiking a contrast, that the transition is hardly to be | when it may be considered as finished and com-~ 





eS ee een 


The condition of agricultural industry in those dis- 
tricts ofcountry where societics have been in success- 


From the “ Housekeeper’s Annual” for 1845, 2) 


realized. 

We are not aware that the farmers of a single coun- 
'y have formed societies under the law in question.— 
The whole community seem to be ina Rip Van Win- 
kle slumber on this subject. The present season, as 
we urged in our last number, is peculiarly favorable 
tu the making of permanent. arrangements, so that the 
coming autumn may witnessa stride in improvement 
which will astonish even those who are the most hear- 
uly engaged in the enterprise. What county will 
‘ake the lead, and perchance bear off the palm of vic- 
tory in 80 laudable and useful competition f 

There is one provision in the act to which we have 
called attention, which, it ‘has been suggested to us, 
should be slightly amended. Itis provided that * all 
persons residing in said counties where eaid agricul- 
‘ural societies are of may be established, may be Com- 
petitors {for premiums] without admission fees.” It 
is believed that where persons do not contribute any 
thiog to the coffers of the society only by way of the 
general tax which may be raised, in euch case not 
more than half premiums should be awarded. If it is 
worthy ot alteration, we hope some of our farmer 
legislators will turn their attention to it. 


Home Inoustay.—We learn from the Marshall 
Scatesman, that Trinity Church ia that village bas 
deen furmehed with a new aad elegant organ, which 
's pronounced to be of superior workmanship and per- 
tormance. It was made by Mr. Cuanwick, of Oak- 
land county, and is said to have been the first ever 
maanufactured in the State. Jt will bear a favorable 
comparison, it is stated, in tone and power with any 
organ of the same size of Eastern manufacture. We 
hope Mr. Chadwick may meet with liberal pairenage. 


| mitted to the pots for further use. This is Ap 
ple Butter; and it will keep sweet for many vears. 
It is acapital article for the table. 





Indian Slap Jacks. 


Scald a quart of Indian meal—when lukewarm, 
turn, stir in half a:pint of ftour, half a ‘tea-cup of 
yeast, and alittle salt... When light, fry them in 
Just fat enough to prevent their sticking to the 
frying pan. Another method of ‘making them 
very nice is to turn boiling milk and water on the 


} 


spoonsful cf flour, three eggs well beaten, anda 
couple of teaspoonsful of salt. 





Metuop or Cuntse Osstinatr Horere.—A | 
few days ago, as a carter was proceeidng with.a 
load of stones, his horse made a sudden stop, and 


proceed. —A gentleman told the infuriated carter 
he must not whip himany more, “ What shall 


; 
Remedies for Diseases in Cattic. 
Coric.—The best remedy is 1 pint of linseed 
mixed with 4 of landanum, 
tannnora.—Give half an ounce of powdere,j 
eatechn, and 10 grains of powdered opium, in a 
‘hittle gruel, ’ 
| Frver.—Bleed ; and, then if the bowels are 
| constipated, give half a perad of Epsoin salts :n 
| three pints of water daily, in gruel. 
' Hove orn Hovey. —Use the elastic tube ; as. 
| preventative, let them be well supplied with com. 
‘mon salt, and restrained from rapid feeding whi n 
| first feeding on rank grass or clover. 
| Mayes.—Half a pound of black . brimstono, 
quarter of a pint of turpentiae, one pint of train 
, oil. Mix them together, and rub. the :nixture 
| well in over the affected parts. 
| Mirk-Frven on Garcet.—Two ounees oi 
| brimstone, two ounces of diapznte, one ounce of 
cummin seed powdered, one ounce of powdered 
nitre. Give this daily in a little gruel, and well 
rub the udder with a little goose-grease, 

Mvrrais.—Half a pound of salts, two ounces 
of coriander seed, one ounce of gentian powder ; 
give these in a little water. 

Poisons swallowed by oxen are commonly the 
yew, the water dropwort, and the comn.on and 
water hemlock ; one and a half pints of linsecd 
oil is the best remedy. 

Pures iy Poisomine.—Either one pound of 
salts in a quart of water gruel, or a pint to.a pint 
and a half of linseed oil. 

Srratns.—Embrocation ; one ounce of 
sweet oil, four ounces of, spirits of hartshorn, 
half an ounce of oil of thyme. 

Stine oF THE AppER on S1.0w-worm,—Ap- 
ply immediately strong spirits of. hartshorn. 
For sting of bees, apply chalk or whitening mix- 
ed with vinegar. 

To TAKE Fira rrom a Horss’s Evr.—Blow 
loaf sugar and a little salt into the inflamed eye, 
and in most cases it will be relieved. Sassafras 
buds pounded, and put in water, to stand till it be- 
comes nearly as thick as cream, applied to the 
eyc, is an excellent remedy for inflamation. 

To reuigve Conic in Horses.—Rub spirits 
of turpentine on the breast. of. the horse ;, and if 
he be drenched with it he will be relieved, Hor- 
ses should never be put to severe work.on.a full 
stomach ; more horses are hurt. by hard driving 
after.a full feed, than by a full feed after hard dri- 
ving.—English Far. Jour. 





To Sweeten Rancid Butter... 
The Echo du Monde Sevant says, “ Ap agri- 
ctilturist in the neighborhood of Brussels having 


, succeeded in removing the bad smell and disa~ 


greeable taste from butter by beating; or mixing 
in fresh water with chforide of lime, he was en- 
céuraged by this happy result to contirne his ex- 
periments, by trying them on butter so rancid as 
to be past use ; and he’ has restored to butter 
whose odor and taste were insupportable, all the 





Indian meal, in the proportion of a quart of the! 
‘ormer to a pint of the latter—stir in three table ing the butter ia a suffictent quantity of water, 


sweetness of fresh. This operation is extremely 
simple and practicable to all ; it consists in beat- 


in which put 25 or $0 drops of chloide of lime to 
two pounds of butter. After having mixed it till 
all its parts are in contact with the water, it may 
be left in it for an how or two, afterwards with- 
drawn, and washed anew in fresh water. The 
chloride of lime having nothing injurious in ‘t, 


refused, even after an unmerciful whipping, toy cam with safety be angmented; bot after having 


verified the experiment, it was found that 25 or 





1 do ?” said the carter, “my horse hasstood here 
upward of an hour—shall I stand here all day 2° | 
** OW no; the horse must go,but you must not beat 
him any more. Get me_a rope twice as long. as 
the horse.” The rope was obtained, secured. to 
the horse’s tail, and then. passed between the 





legs forward, after which aslizht pull was given. 
The animal was frightened, and showed strong 
symptoms of kicking, but the pull was contin- 
ued. Stdienly he started forward, and went off 
without any more beating. The gentleman said 
he had seen the Same method tried, with a similar 
effect, 6n the most refractory asses ever bred, If 
this fact is disptted by those who have obstinate 





$0 crops to a kilgoramme of butter were sufficient. 

Cooxine Foop ror Swixn.—Dr, Lee, in an 
article on pork making in the last N. G, Farm- 
er, says :—*' From some experiments of my own, 
and considerable research into the published re- 
sults of the experience of others, I am satisfied 
that ten bushels of boiled . potatoes, thoroughly 
mixed with the pudding that can be made from 
three bushels of corn or peas, will make as much 
pork as twenty bushels of putatoes, and six bush- 
els of. corn or peas fed raw.” 





Feed ali fattening’ animals with perfect regn- 
larity—enough, but pot too much. Save all your 





horses, fet them try the experiment. 





straw well for litter and winter feed. 
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Kuture of Rood, and the Relative Value of Veg- | 


etables as Food. 


It seems to be generally conceded at the pres- 
ent tunes that the principal value of axy food for 
te purpose of Nutrition, is depending on the az- 
oi or nitrogen it contains. ‘This, Pref, Liebig, 
Mr. Madden, Prof, Johnston, and others, in the 
min agree on this point, as do Boussingault and 
Bechsteim. Prof. Liebig says, “ the substances 
of which the food of man is composed, may be 
divided into two classes ; into nitrogenized and 


i 


Prepare Fuel, 
In the first of the winter, before the snow be- 
comes deep, the farmer should haul wood enough 
to last, at least, one year, and there may be an’ 
advantage in providing cnough, and having it 
well seasoned in the summer, to last through the 
ensuing winter. In this there is great economy, 
as well seasoned woud will spend much better 
than green. There is a large amount of water in 
green wood, and this must be heated to the boil- 
ing point and expelled before it will burn. Now 





non-nitrogeaized. The former are capable of 
conversion into blood, the latter incapable of this 
transformation, ‘The fortwer may be called the 
clements of nutrition, the latter, elements of res- 
piration,” Parts of the former are derived from 
vegetables, and are as follows: vegetable filbrine, 
vegetable albumen, and vegetable casine; to these 
are to be added animal flesh, and animal blood. 
Parts of the latter, or the elements of respira- 
uoa, are derived from both animats and vegetables 
and are as follows: fat, starch. gam, cane sugar, 
grape sugar, sagar of milk, and some few other 
preducts. Liebig has demonstrated that the nit- 
rogenized constituents of vegetable food, have a 
composition identical with that of the constitu- 
ents of the blood; and that no nitrogenized | 
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compound, the composition of which is different 
from fibrine, albumen, and caseine, can support 
the vital process of animals. Asa matter of 
practical utility to every farmer who keeps ani- 
mais, we yive from Boussinganit, the following 
table, exhibiting the relative value of different 
iinds of food calculated on the amount of nitro- 
gen they contain, or in other words, on the quan- 
tity of vegetable fibrane, abumen, and casine 
they will furnish to the circulation. 
e 2> 2P 2s 
&: g3. 23. 52 
> iJ ben 
e B20 Ga F 
og Mint h a 
os ao ‘0 Zc 
: Me8 pili Boge 
pain sal past at NO * 
Hay trom red clover in flower, 83.4 1.76 ° 60 
Hay of Vetches,++++ ++ ss see 6° 89, 1.4] 74 
Lucern Hay, eres ers eroeces 83.4 7 1.36 95 
Common Hay, -++++++s+e++ 88.8 1.04 100 
fireen Clover, seeecesecece .50 208 
POthtOEB, seer sere seer eerere 7.7 .37 Ri 
Green Lucerne, «+++ +seeeees ts 802. 347 
Carrot, oem were berewmerace 12.4 v4 ‘ 
Wheat, Straw, -ccssccecees 4 2 
hurley StrawW,-eceeseeeecees BY, 20} 520 
Oat Straw, *+cesesesesecwee 79. .19 574 
Rye Straw, meee roeesveereoe 87.8 17 ' 611 
Turneps, errr ee eee er | 8.2 Wi 612 
Bend, eeseeccere sess sere ceee92,3 5.11 Ss 
Vetcheg, +. ce ceeretsecee sere eeSSA , 4.37 o4 
Kidney Beans, ees OUEST. ONG . SBF, 4.08 25 
lentils, bso oo colbig oW dials cle QI, 4.00 26 
Yellow Pens, s++ereseee cores B33 3.40 Bi 
Wheat Flour, 9.2.68, e%0 ¢ 0.0 +000 87.7 2:27. 46 
Wheat Grain, «+++++see++e+ 689.5 2.13 49 
Rye, see ecerssccseseotecseecG, 9:04 51 
Date, voce ceceweceee ber eceee OF.6 3.96 ? 54 
Barley Floury+++ee+. ca ee» u Be 1.90 55 
Parley Grain, .. 4.2 o000+ 1969: 1.76 59 
In this table Boussingault has taken good com- 
non hay at 100.as the standard. . Thus 60 lbs. 
| good hay from red. clover. in flower, is equal 





‘ nutriment to 100 ibs of common hay, 281 of 
potatoes, or 520 of wheat or barley straw. The 
egnminous plants, such as the beans, vetches, 
ettils’ afd’ peas, afford the most nitrogen, and 
wery farmer knows they rank deserv idly high in 
he seale of nutrition ; still, as they are destitute, 
nearly so, of the phosphates required for the 
mation of bone, experience proves they are the 
ast useful when fed in connection with some of 
a Cerealiay or grains. We believe that most 
ors will find thit their experience in feeding 
‘mals, agrees very well with the estimates of 
‘e table. Thusin soiling, 203 lbs of green clo- 
't, or 347 of green lucerne wilt be found equal 
h 100 lbs. of hay, a result whieh few will doubt 
ho have made experiments in this mode of fee- 
og. 46 lbs. of wheat flour are equal in nutri- 
ent to 281 of potatoes ; but the animal would 
hte better on the potatoes than the flour, ag there 
odld be fiore bulk for the proper distention of 
¢ stomach.——Cy!titator, 








‘least.—-« Boston Cull. 


if this be expelled by drying, it is evident that a’ 
great saving wiil be made, 

Some object that green wood will last the ion- 
gest; and with the eame propricty it may. be, 
said that a barrel of very unpleasant apples will 
last longer than the same quantity of the most. 
delicious, but will any one pay the highest price , 
for thosc that possess the property of lasting from 
their being so poor that none will eat them? A! 
man once sold a lead of green white birch, re-. 
commending it highly, as it would “ catch quick 
and last a good while.” The purchaser found to 
his sorrow that the recommendation was true, 
for it lasted too long for his comfort, 

With proper seasoning it will be found that! 
dry wood is not only far more convenient than 
green, saving much time in making fires, expedi-~ 
ting the important business of cooking, and con- 
tributing to pleasure, but it is cheaper than green 
wood ; for much green wood is often consumed 
in getting a good fire under way, before any 
warmth of consequence, is produced, when the 
same quantity of dry wood would have warmed. 
the room, or done some process in cooking. 


As there is a great inconvenience, and fre. 
quently much loss, in leaving othe work in sum- | 
mer to provide fuel, every farmer should em- | 
brace the better opportusity which winter af- 
fords to provide a good supply for one year at! 
} 


COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF OxEN anv Hor- 
SPS IN FARM WoRK.—We find in the Journal of 
the Royal Arricaitural Society, an interesting 
and well written article on this subject, by James 
Cowie, from which we gather the following items. 
Mr. Cowie’s oxen are put to work somewhat 
oldcr than horses, and he thinks they are not at 
the outset so able for steady work ; they cannot 
be depended on before they are four years old.— | 
His oxen are principally of the Angus and Aber- 
deenshire breeds. ‘The peculiarities in their fig- 
ure are, a small head, deep chest, round body and 
short. legs. The largest sizes, although fre- 
quently selected for work, are not considered the 
most proper., His oxen average about 800 lbs., 
the four quarters, when fattened. When much 
heavier, it is found they want activity aod endu- | 
ran¢ee, and their feet, from the additional weight, 
are more apt to give way. In regard to the work 
performed relatively by horses and oxen, Mr. C. | 
says that except in frost, when land cannot be | 
plowed, the amount and yalue of the work per- 
formed by each are equal. He. works his oxen | 
10 hours a day, as steadily all the year over, ex-| 
cept in frost, as horses, and they keep in_ per-| 
fectly good condition. In regard to the relative | 
speed of oxen, Mr. C. says—* we often see oxen 
going very slow and sluggardly at work, When 
well trained, and of a proper breed and size, they 
will step out as well and as fast as horses—mine 
doso. Atadlate plowing match in the district, 
where upwards of 70 plows started, my ox-team 
was the second off the field,” 

In regard to improvements in hushandry, Mr, 
Cowie. gives the. following striking example.— 
He says—“The farm which I occupy has been 
terianted by my ancestors for many generations. 
At the Revolution, my great grandfather, and his 
son, for many years after that, employed 12 
working horses, and 23 working oxen, one-half 
of each set being yoked to one plow. I now 
work the same land to better purpose, I presume, 
with six horses and two oxen.” —Alb. Cultivator. 











CRMENT FOR STOPPING CRACKS IN CAST IRON 
BOILERS. —Common salt. by measure four parts, 
smithy slack one part,flour of sulphur three parts, 
water enough to make the ingredients into a paste. 





j ticle for winter feed he has ever used. 


My Mother's Bible. 
BY G. P. MORRIS, 

This book js all that’s left me now !— 
Tears will unbidden start— 

With taltering lip and throbbing brow, 
I press it to my heart. 

For many generations passed, 
Here is otr family tree : 

My mother’s hands this bible clasped — 
She, dying, gave it me. 


Ah! well do T remember those 
Whose names these records bear: 
Who round the hearth-stone used to close, 
After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said, 
In terms my heart would thrill! — 
Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here are they living sull! 


My father read this holy book 
To brothers, sisters dear— 
How calm wae my poor mother's look, 
Who leaned God's word to hear! 
Her angel face ~I see it yet! 
What thronging memories come ! 
Again that liule group 1s met 
Within the hails of home, 


Thou truest friend man ever knew, 
Thy constancy [ve tried ; 

When all were false, I found thee 
My counsellor and guide. 

The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy ; 

In teaching me the way to live, 
It taught me how to die. 


tr 
. 


ue, 


Carrots ror Horsks.—We were lately told 
by the proprietor of an extensive livery stable, 
that he had an experience of several years in fee~ 
ding the common yellow carrots to his horses, 


‘and that he considers them the most valuable ar- 


He con- 


isiders a peck of carrots and a peck of oats worth 


more for a horse than half a bushel of oats alone ; 
and for horses that are not constantly employed, 
the carrots alone are preferable to oats, He would 
purchase carrots for his horses iu preference to 
oats, evenif they cost the same by the bushel ; 
the price of carrots, however, is generally about 
half that of oats. His horses eat the.carrots 


(with a far better relish than oate—se much so 


thatif a peck of each are poured into the manger, 
they will eat all the carrots before they taste the 
oats. When fed ccnstantly on carrots a horse 
will drink scarcely a pail of water in a week. 
The culture of carrots is recommended to our 
farmers as worthy of attention.— Farmers’ Gaz. 


Pracuns.—The editor of the Boston Cultiva~ 
tor gives an account of a visit to the “ Allen 
neighborhood” in Walpole, where he found some 
of the finest peach orchards in the country. He 
states the following singular fuct in relation toa 
variety of the peach reproducing its kind. He 
says : “The principal peach enltivated here i» 
the Allen peach, which isa seedling that has been 
propogated from the seed more than 40) years, 
through many generations of trees, always produ - 
cing about the same without budding or grafting. 
There is no more deviation from the original or 
standard kind, than there is in the Baldwin apple, 
or other varieties of fruit propogated by budding 
and grafting. We saw sonie trees bearing fu'l 
that were 2g yearsoid, and they had borne well 
from their youth to their old age.” It is said to 


‘be a good peach—well deserving 2 place among 


the best—-color light, with a red cheek—a free- 
stone. 


Warts on Cows Tuats.—These troublesome 
excrescences may be easily removed by applying 
the following simple remedy. In a quart of soft 
water, dissolve one-fourth of a pound of ailum, 
and in this solution wash the teats and udder, 
carefully, morning, noon and night —Persever~ 
ance in this course will in a few days remove ev- 
ery vestige of the disease—leaving the parts for- 
merly affected, smoothe and healthy. 





Lard ofl is now ased in great quantities io 
France, in the manufacture of Palm Soap. 
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Perchautcw’ Beparture ne. 
Machinery. 

In spinning cotton, Baines informs us that 
one man can now produce as much yarn as 
25,000 men could have done under the old 
systems. “This machine-spun yarn,” says 
Jr. Ure, “ possesses a more uniform twist, 
und is in every respect, superior to handsspun 
yaro. Asin spinning, so in weaving. One 
water-wheel or engine, will set 1000 looms to 
work. One of these looms will make about 
as much cloth as four looms worked by hand ; 
one fen ale superintends several looms, mere- 
lv to supply full bobbins, and mend threads 
that happen to break in the process of weav~ 


ng. 

Nails,” says Dr. Ure, “are manufactur. 
ed with little or no aid from the human hand ; 
the making of nails,’ he continues, ‘is no 
longer a handicraft operation, but belongs to 
a dictionary of Arts.” 

Not long ago bread stuffs were ground in 
a hand mill. Two men might be able, with 
great labor, to grind a bushel! of grain ina 
day. Now one water mill will turn out 1000 
bushels in 24 hours. 

In book-binding, Ure informs us that a ma- 
chine has been recently invented by an Eng 
lishman named Hanceck, which entirely diss 
penses with the operation of stitching, sews 
iug, sawing in, and hammering the back, or 
the use of paste or glue. 


Calico printing was a long and_ tedious | © 


handicraft operation. It is vow performed by 
cylindrical inachines revolving with the ras 
pidity of light. 

in manufacturing steam boilers, much of 
the labor is now performed by machinery.-- 
‘Thus we see the iron monster, has the facili- 
ty of reproducing itself. 

The employment which our lakes and rivers 
promised to afford to a numerous population, 
will be almost wholly suspended by the steam 
engine afloat. 

In the craft of boot and shoemaking, ma. 
chinery is beginning to show itself—and we 
may not estimate the progress it will make in 
this department, even in our day, Certainly 
skill in this handicraft will afford a very inse- 
cure dependence for our children. 

* Machinery,”’ says Dr. Ure, “is ready to 
accemplish everything in the manufacture of 
hats; but he adds that it is kept down for the 
present by what he calls ‘a lawless combi~ 
nation of journeymen.” This is in Britain, 
and the doctor predicts that this c mbination 
will soon be broken down by the genius of 
machinery.” 

In ropemaking, the machine has taken al. 
most entire possession. The recent improve- 
ments enabled 4 or 5 mea to do the work of 
ten times that number of regular hands. Such 
is the distress and desperation that this chznge 
has created among the working men, that 
several machine houses have recently been 
destroyed in the neighborhood of London, by 
incendiary fires. They were, however, ims 
mediately rebuilt, and are now in full opera~ 
tion. 

A machine for making bricks is now at 
work in Washington. It can mould 30,000 
bricks by the power of a single horse. These 
are turned out perfectly dry—-ready for burn- 
ing. At several points on the Hudson, ma- 
chines are in operation for the purpose of pre- 
paring clay for brick—a laborious process 
that used to give employment to vast numbers 
of laborers. 

Evew the bakers are aot eafe—a powerful 





kneading machine is coming into use in 
England. 
woxthirds of our carpenter-work is now 
performed by machinery. ‘T’o this also is it 
coming with our ship.builders. The letters 
press printer belongs, almost, to a past order 
of things, and machinery is even trying its 
hand at typessetting. In currying leather 
they use a machine which actua!ly makes one 
into two. Heavy cloth garments of an ele- 
gant style, are now made in England by the 
hatting process, thereby dispensing with the 
thimble and shears. Steam coaches now 
navigate the streets of London to the great 
dismay of cabmen—our very scavengers are 
jostled ovt of the way by the same power— 
and whilst the Yankee Paddy moves the hills 
with all che ease of a Titan, the same power 
is hard at work in another quarter, cutting out 
the precise machinery of Yankee clocks. 
Indeed, we find that science has already 
entered the field of Agriculture. Already are 
steam ploughs in profitable employment, even 
in the British Islands, where manual labor 
can be had for almost nothing. Already isa 
machine at work on our Southern plantations 
that can, in cultivating sugar, perform the 
work of 40 negroes—already do we observe 
that several patents have been taken out at 
Washington, for machines to be “ used in the 
cutting down and gathering in of field crops.” 











Hous Pile ne’ Departove wt, 








Hints to Young Men. 
“ Who aims at excellence will be above 
mediocrity ; who aims at mediocrity will fall 
short. of it.” 

Be industrious. We do not mean here 
the industry of the hands alone ; but that per- 
severance in whatever we undertake, that is 
the secure precursor of ultimate success.— 
Never allow the mind or the body to stagnate; 
activity is necessary to the health of both.— 
Always have some worthy end in view, io 
whatever you undertake; remembering that 
to fail with good intentions, is. more honora- 
ble than success in an evil cause. 

Cultivate your mind. It is of more impors 
tance to the young, that their reading should 
be select, rather than extensive. One volume 
well understood, on any important topic, is 
better than half a dozen merely skimmed.— 
There are many subjects of general utility, 
with which every man should have a partial 
knowledge at least; but it is one of the great 
faults of modern education to spend teo much 
time on studies that rather burden and clog 
the niind, than strengthen and inform it for 
life’s practical duties. Reading, or studying 
without s me definite aim, is likely to lead to 
few useful results. How many men, there 
are who have spent a large part of their lives 
over beoks, of whom it may be said, “ they 
remember amass of things, but nothing dis- 
tinctly.” It is possible to cram the mind 
with masses of ipdigestible materials, destruc- 
tive alike to a healthy and a vigorous action 
of the intellectual powers. Such is not the 
cultivation of the mind required by a young 
American farmer. 

Be economical. No matter if your pa- 
renis are werth millions, it is not the less 
proper that you should understand the value 
uf money, and the honest, homorable means 
of acquiring it. “What multitudes of young 
men, particularly in our cities, make fatal 
shipwreck of reputation, health, and eventu- 
ally of property, by a neglect of this~-simple 
maxim. ey ure aware that their fathers 





obtained their wealth by habits’ of indus; 
but they are ashamed: ef ‘the very vamo,__ 
They forget that wealth in. this country pos. 
ses rapidly from one to another, and thay iv, 
who is rich teday muy be poor tosinorrow - 
or that he whoTelies on wealth amassed |, 
his futher; may enti his days in a poorshuuse, 
{t is for the young here to say whether i, 
industry and economy he will secure COMES 
tence and respectability, or by extravagance, 
and idleness become a worthless beggar an! 
sponging outcast. 

Shun avarice. One of the most disagrecs. 
ble characters on earth, is that of the gras). 
ing, avaricious, penurious man. Gencrosiry 
is perfectly compatible with economy ; a): 
the means which enable some of our most n- 
ble-hearted, generous men, to do so much 
benefit and bless mankind, are obtained, 1,,; 
by closefisted penuriousness, but by econo. 
The distance is not greater between the x. 
nith and the nadir, than between the coveto., 
and economical man: the first banishes ever, 
just and honorable feeling from the heart, th» 
other fosters and ministers to them al. 

Determine to be useful. No matter wii; 
may be your condition in life, you have an 
influence, and that influence should always 
be exerted in a proper way. The young have 
no right to fold up their arms, bury their t:'. 
ent, and become the drones of the social hive. 
Aim high, but with prudence; act with de. 
termination and perseverance ; let no obsia. 
cle drive you from the path of honor and cu. 
ty, and you may be sure of eventual success. 
Riches are not within the reach of all; com- 
petence is; and the latter condition is prefer 
able in every respect tothe first. Remembe: 
the Deity helps those who help themselves, 
and that utility is the great end of human ex 
ertion.— Boston Cultivator. 





Cotiece Epucation.~-We have long ber 
of opinion that reform was no where mor 
needed thau in the course of studies pursued 
at our colleges. The necessity for this re- 
form is well set forth in the following pari- 
graph, which we take from one of Mr. Colc- 
man’s agricultural addresses : 

* Classical learning, 80 called, which ocen. 
pies now a large portion of the best years oi 
those who pursve it, excepting as matter o! 
mere taste, pastime or embellishment, is i! 
little substantial use to any one. It is a ne- 
torious fact, and in my opinion - sufficien:'y 
disgraceful to the boasted wisdom of the age, 
that at least two-thirds of the young persons 
who enjoy the best advantages .of a liberai 
and classical education, and come out adorn: 
ed with the highest honors of our colleges and 
universities, are even then incapable of kee). 
ing themselves from starvation, and have thrn 
to begin to learn the practical arts of life: 
and the remaining third are able to do it, nw 
from anything they have learned at these p!- 
cés of education, but from what they were 
compelled perhaps by stern necessity to lear! 
elsewhere.” 





Wuen Dr. Franklin’s mother-in-law fir 
discovered that he hada hankering for bet 
daughter, the good lady said. she did not know 
so well about giving her daughter to a print’: 
there were already TWo printing offices in th 
United States, and she was nut certain |< 
country would support ther ! 





Happiness consists, not in having much, bu: 
in being content with Jittle. 





Anger banishes reflectiun, but its couse 
quences recal it. 
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Davies’ Me pare tee rt. 
Mourning Dress, 
toa lecture delivered some years siuce, at Ports 
mouth, o@ a ‘National Standard ef Costume,’ Mr. 
Brewster discusses the propnety of mourning ger- 
wenta very sensibly. ‘The influence of fashion is not 
only made to subserve the vanity of the gay, but so 
Havish is st in its operations, that even a visit from the 
hing of terrors cannot be received without consulting 
the annals of fashion to find in what dress we should 
receive him. The tears of the widow are for a while 
dried away, although no words of Consolation can 
assuage her grief, when she consults with her dress- 
maker on the fashion of her moaraing garments; and 
viten, when the amount left by the frugal care of the 
beloved husband for the support of his widow and 
children has been scanty, a large pruportion of that 
pittance, in obedience te the mandates of fashior, has 
been devoted to the purchase of unnecessary clothes, 
which under a better regulation of the public senti- 
ment might have been dispeneed with, and her child- 
ren supplied with bread. 

To abstain from the sable garments on the death of 
arelative, is thought by many to show a want respect 
for the departed. This, however, is only the effect 
of an arbitrary fashion. There is nothing in black 
really more mournful than in any other color. The 
beau in hia black suit has notso mournful an appear- 
ance as the Quaker in his drab. 

Qa the 20th of October, 1774, Congress, unani- 
mously agreed to certein articles of association, which 
were signed by every member of that illustrious body. 
In those articles they pledged themselves that ‘on the 
death of any relation or friend, none of us, or any of 
our families, will go into any further mourning dress 
than a black crape or ribbon on the arm or hat, for 
gentemen, and a black ribbon or necklace for ladies— 
and will discountenance the using of gloves and scarfs 
at funerals.’ 

This was the spirit of those who declared the inde- 
pendence of our country! They not only desired that 
the heavy chains of foreign despotism shoutd be thrown 
off—but also that the fascinating golden links which 
bound us iasensibly to the trappings of our foreign 
courts, and like the fiesh-pois of Egypt create an.in- 
satiable longing to return—shonid at once be broken 
that the principle of true independence, alike of 
foreiga laws and fashiens, might be extended in a land 
of professed freedom. 

Ifhas been gratifying to discern that the changes 
of fashion within a few years past have tended to dis- 
pensing with a pertionof the habiliments of grief— 
and to the use on funeral occasions of such garments 
as may be worn on any other—with the slight append- 


age of a black ribbon or a piece of crape.—W eekly 
Mi-ror. 
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Woman's Influcnee. 

‘Guildersleeve, the successful competitor in the race 
of Wednesday, over the Beacon course, has run sev- 
era] races within the course of tea years, and in each 
he was without the desired success. When thesesult 
of the race last summer wasanade known to kis 4‘ bet- 
ter half,’ she firmly determined that when next her 
liege lord ran, she would be present, and in her own 
expressive language, ‘‘ have something to do with it.’’ 
On Wednesday, when the runners were called to the 
starting-post, Mrs. Guildersleeve was observed on the 
stand of the Jockey Club looking intently at the com- 
petitorin- whom all ber affections were concerted. 
Mie stood alone of her sex among a host of men, Her 
husband was conscious of her presence ; and when 
the race was approaching its. close, and he wae far 
behind the two English runners, that circumstance, and 
a natural desire to be worthy of that solitaay, devoted, 
and heroic woman, inspired him with almost superhu- 
tan energy, end—he ‘‘ went in,” aad wun, 
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A Market for Wives. 

In the district of Bermin Sooar, a mountainous coun- 
ty, inhabited eatirely by the Berber tribes of Mor- 
rocco, there is one place where, during the fair, « bar- 
ter of a very curious kind takee place, This fair is 
held ouly once a year, and is chieily resorted to for the 
purpose of bachelors tinding wives, married men add- 
ing to their matrimonial treasures, and the maidens er 
widows getting husbands. In fact, the whole attair 
resolvesitself into the women selling themselves; but 
to escape the igneminy of such a procedure, the traf- | 
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fic is carried on in the following manner:—Each lady, ‘Cleveland 
*" Com bank Scioto 


desiring to enter into wedlock, dresses herself in her 
best and most becoming attitude, and taking with her | 
a piece of cloth of her own weaving, sits down ua- | 
veiled in the market place. The inen, both young | 
and old, who are candidates for matrimony, parade . 
about the market, examining the texture of the cloth | 
displayed by the ladies, and scrutinizing at the same | 
time their looks and behavior :—Should the customer 


be pleased by the maiden, he inquires the price of the State hank & bran 


cloth ; she replies by naming what she would expect , 
as a dowry, and the amount of this she raises or de- 

presses, according as the candidate for her heart may | 
please her, resorting to the demand of an exhorbitant | 
sum should she be averse to the purchaser. During | 
this barter the enamoured swain is able in some degree | 
to judge of her temper and character. If they come | 
to an agreement, the parents of the girl are appealed | 
to, and they have the right of assent ; the parties ad- | 


journ to @ notary public, the contract is made, and| - 


the purchased bride is carried off to her new home. | 
In this traffic, widows are at a low rate price in gen- | 


eral, and divorced ladies sell their clothes very cheap, | 


{ « 


BANK NOTE LIST, 


(CORRECTRY FOR THK MICHIGAN FARMER. } 


MICHIGAN. Sank of Butlalo 55 dis 
F& M Bk & Branch pai! Clinton county SU dis 
Bank of St. Clair par Watervliet 30 dis 
Mich [osurance Co par Com bank Paffalo 30 dis 


Oakland County Bank pac'Com bank Oswego 30 ds 
River Raisin Bank par) Bank of Lyons 3u dis 
Mer Lk Jackson Co BK America, Ball 40 dis 
Bank of Michigan 63 dix B k Commerce do 45 dix 
State Scrip 3a 4 dis Bank of Oswego BU dis 


State Warrants 34 dis’ Bank of Lodi 20 dis 
Uno, | Binghampton 2h dis 

Specie paying sanks par: ‘attaraugus county 40 dis 
55 dis Erie do 50 dis 


25 dir Vechan b’k Buffalo 50 dis 
ss Lake Krie 15 die: Mer Ex bank do 50 drs 
60 dis! Miller’s bank. Clyde 20 dis 
75 dis| Pham bk, Batlalo 40 i+ 
Hamilton 25 dis: Tenawanda dis 
Lancaster 30 dis U. S. bauk, Buffalo 35 chs 
Mer & Trader's Cin 15 dis! Western New-York 35 dis 
Manhaitan t@ dis, “taten Island 
Miami kxp Com 60 die Olean 40 tivs 
Urbana bank'’g Com 60 dis| Alleghany county = 75 dis 
INDEANA. iSt. Lawrence Stock & 

1 dis'Real Estate Notes 55 dis 
30 dis! Stoek Notes 
iState bank, Buflalo 89 dis 

40 dis Wash'n b'k, N.Y. 10 dis 
50 dis Union bk, Buffalo 35 dhs 


Far bank Canton 
Granville 


iA dis 


State Scrip 7adis 
ILLINOIS. 
State bank 


Shawneetown 


KENTUCKY. CANADA, 
All good banks 2 dis All & dis 
PENNSYLVANIA, WISKONSAN, 
Specie paying i dis Fire & Marine Ineu- 
Erie 2di-' rance Co. Checks 1 dis 
Relief Notes 5 dis! MISSOURI. 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, State bank 2 dis 


& KW ENGLAND, — par! 


FARMERS, LOOK AT THIS ! 


Merge ong are requested to call at JI VOR 
¥ Co's, Produce Ware- House, (thie tirst ove 


The wife thus purchased cannot be resold, however | west of the Rail Road Depot,) where they can se!! 
inuch the purchaser may repent his bargain. She is | for the highest price, in cas, any quantity of 





hislawful wedded wife, and retains the purchase-mon- | WHEAT, GRASS SEED, FLAX SEED, CRAN- 


ey, which is her jointure or dowry. 11 is evident that 
this curious system of barter has been resorted to by 
these Mahomedan mountaineers as a means of evading 
the law of the prophet, which interdicts all courtship 
before marriage. 





College for Males and Females. 

The somewhat celebrated seminary of learning at 
the town of Oberlin, Ohio,—known under the name 
of “The Oberlin Institute,” embraces both sexes 
amongst its studente, and we have flattering accounts 
of the success of the establishment considering the nov- | 
elty of the design in this country. We learn thatin 
Theology, this college has 32 students ; in the college 
departmeut 141; of whom 29 are females. In the fe- 
male department there are 143; they have altogether 
292 males and 188 females. Ten professorships, one | 
aseistant principal, and one assistant principal for the | 
females. The girls are said to be quite proficient and | 
ready in Latin and Greek. A majority of the students | 
pay their board by manual labor: All the expenses 
of the institution are small, compared with other insti- 
tutions of the same standing, and are readily defrayed. | 








Matrimonial Offer in High life. 
The Kentucky giantess, who is only six feet eleven 
inches high, has had an offer.of marriage fron: one | 
nearly her equal, (in size, we presume) but for rea- | 
sons not known, refused to wed: She has also been 
offered $3000 per year by a company, who intended 
to have offered her as an exhibition, but she would on 
no consideration accept. She was bern in Fleming 
county, Kentucky, of poor parents. Her father is of 
ordinary size, her mother is rather under the common 
stature. The girl is twenty-two yeare of age, and 
stout in proportion to her height. Whata pity she did 
not accept the offer of marriage. Her refusal cuts off 
the chance of a race of giants in the West. 
 eomemmemeren en 
Manrizp Mes.—The more married men you have, 
said Voltaire, the tewer crimes there will be. Exam- 
ine the frightful columns of your crimiaal cabendars ; 


rey 


BERRIES, HIDES & SKINS, PORK, LARD, &e. 
You can also buy Plaster, (a large lot just receis 
ed,) Saét, new and never cxposed to the weather,— 
Pine shingles, Leather of all kinds, Paints, O7/, 
Water Lime, Plastering Mair, Se. at tie 

lowest price for cash, or in exchange for Produce. 
Jackson, Sept, 2, 1544, 9.3m" 


Foster’s Improved Patent Pumps. 

H. & F. M. FOSTER respectfully inform the pub- 
lic that they continue to manufacture and keep con 
stantly on hand, at their Machine Shop, (on the east 
side of Grand River, near the Rail Road fepot,) in 
the Village of Jackson, superior Pumrs for Wells and 
Cisterns, made of the best materials. and warranied 
not to rr¥EzK. These Pumps have been extensively 
in use in the Eastern States, for 15 years, and the 
increasing demand tor them, is evidence of the generas 
satisfaction they have given. ; i 
Jackson, February 15, 1844. 

Stoves and Tin Ware, 
FARMERS, if you want to buy the best kind of 
STOVES and TIN WARE, call at Barnxre's Vin 
& Stove Store,—where you can the best, cheap as 
dirt, for Cush or ready pay. 37> Sign, Washington’ s 
likeness, made of cast iron. 

W. F BARRETT. 
Jackson, October 1814. 5 
ALBERT FOSTER, 
EDGE TOOL MANUFACTURER, 
JACKSON MICHIGAN, 
Has opened a New Establishment on Luther Street, 
immediately in rear of J. Sumnee & Co's store, where 
he will heep constantly on hand all kiads of 
EDGE TOOLS, 
of superior workmanship. The Farmes and Mechan- 
ics of Central Michigan are informed that he is at a!! 
times prepared to furnish or make to order every arii- 
cle in his line of business. 
Jackson, Jaly, 1844. 


Wanted, 

In exchange for the ‘‘ Miebigan Farmer,”’ or in 
payment of subscriptions to the same,— Wheat, Corn, 
Rye, Barley, Oats Potatoes, Pork, Beef, Butter, Mam, 
Eggs, &e. &e. &e., for which the highest marker 
price will be allowed, if delivered soon. 


Every description of Letter Press Printing, acs os 
Labels, Waybills, Show Bille, Road Bills, Stage Bilis, 
Pamphlets, Handbiille, Checks, Circulars, Ball Tickets, 
pecnces Cards, Catalogues, Notes, &c. &c., execu 
tea with neatnese, accuracy and despatch, at the offr: 
of the Michigan Farmer, north side of the Public 
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you will there 100 yoaths executed to one father. 


Square, Jackeon. 
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This machine, which is entirely new, (not; 
un improvement) is among the most remark-| 


nubile at the Fair, und entities the inventor, Mr. | and nothingness ; else why is ity that the aspi- 


Charles Tourber uf Norwich, Connecticut, to) : 
: ’ ', »\ of our hearts, are forever wandering abroad 


ihe uppellation of “ Benefactor of his race.’ 


li can be used with great facility by the bliad, 


und those whe labor under paralysis or nerv- | 
y of| not of earth, they pass away and leave us to 


ousness of the hands, for the ‘execution 


letters, composition, &c. and might be applied | 
to the record of deeds in clerks officers, where | 


precision is required. 


Louisville Journal, who unfortunately is at: 


lected in his hands, bas adopted the instru- 
inent; if itonly saved wit, as in this instance, 
tothe world, it whould command our attention, 
but it dues more; it is the elegant servant of 
the poor blind. ‘The machine consists of a 
circular dise, around the sides of which are 
keys similar to those of the piano. ‘To those 
keys are attached the letters of the alphabet. 
On the under side is a cylinder of wood, to 
which the sheet of letter paper. is affixed.— 
Tie pressure on the keys turns the cylinder 
and spreads the ink upon the types. ‘The keys 
being lightly pressed leave the imprints on the 
paper. The spaces for the lines are-easily 
udjusted by « lever. The inking apparatus 
is simple. ‘The whole of this affair is most 
ingenious, particularly the arrangement of the 
letters those mostly used being placed near 
together. An index plate, corresponding to 
euch key contains the alphabet, raised on an. 
ivory rim, which by the sense of touch guides 
the blind. ‘The space occupied by the ma. 
chine is small. It isto be subjected to the 
blind of our city in a few days. The genius 
of American invention can proudly point to 
this inuchine as a gem never surpassed in the 
crown of any mau’s talent. We are proud 
of it. The Boston Institution for the blind 
is adopting it. Address. Allen & Thurber, 
Connecticut.— True Sun. 





A Srory ror your Son, Sin!—The fouls 
lowing incident was often told us in our young: 
er days. Possibly, it has been in print; but 
the newspapers are so full now of Louis 
Pui_uipee’s grand visit to the Queen, that 
this glance at one of his adventures while an 
exile arseng us, may be, at any rate, worth 
reading: 
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Beautiful Thought. 

It cannot be that earth is man’s only abiding 
place; it cannot be that our. life. is a bubble. 
cast up by the ocean of eternity to fluata mo. 
ment on the wave, and then sink into darkness 


rations thai leap like angels from the temple 


unsatisfied? Why is it that the rainbow and 
the cloud come over us with a beauty that is 


muse upon their faded loveliness? Why is 
it, that the stars that hold their festival around 


Mr. Prentice, of the | e midnight throne, are placed so far above 


the grasp of our limited faculties, forever 
mocking us with their unapproachable glory ? 
And, finally, why is it, that bright. forms of 
human beauty are presented to our vision, 
then taken from us, leaving the thousand cur- 
rents of affection te flow back like cold and 
Alpine torrents upon the heart? We are 
born for a higher destiny than that of earth. 
There isa land where the rainbow never 
fades, where the stars will be spread out be- 
fore us like islands that slumber upon the 
ocean; and where the beautiful beings that 
pass here like visions, will stay in our pres- 
ence forever.—Geo. D, Preatice. 

A Factory.—There is now in operation 
at Pittsburg, a black Glass Bottle manufactory 
owned by a Mr. C, Ihmsen, which supplies ell 
the markets iu the West and South with wine 
and porter bottles, dimijolins, acid jars, flasks, 
&c. Orders fur wine and porter bottles are 
frequently filled, it is said, for Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and other markets east~ 
ward. The dimijohns are of 6, 5, 4, 1, and 
1-2 gallon capacity,and are covered with bask. 
et work of willow, at the factory, by girls be- 
longing to the families of the blowers. ‘The 
willow is brought from Germany in large bun- 
dies, which cost $1 25 cents each in the Kast. 
The price of covered dimijohus are (5 and 6 


, gallons,) $14 per doz; 4 do, $10; 1 do, $7 50; 
1-2 do, $525. Large and-smail black wines, 


per gross, $9; porter bottles, quart, black do, 
$9; pint do, do, $7. ‘There isne other man- 
ufactory of the kind inthe Union, west of 
the Alleghanies, and but few in the East. 
Goop Ones.—At @ late Agricultural Festi- 
val, the following sentiments were given at 





a] re . | 
The present King of France, one very cold, 
evening, was riding from Boston to Salem on} 


the outside of the stage. He was entirely 
without money to pay for a lodging that night, 
und he began to muke friends with the driver 
to get part of his bed. 
ver’s compassion was aroused. 


a very clean looking chap,” said he to the’ 
Freachman, “but my bed is in the harness’ 


here there’ ; i , 
ae aoe pero ne NP | n-Candles may be made to burn. their own 


your trowsers on and sleep outside, | don’t! 
mind,” —Mirror. 





Reap onty Great AuTHors.—I would say, them. 


jtion of nitre, an 


as a good general rule, never read the works! 
iad 


of an ordinary man, except on scientific mat- 


' the board: 


The Farmer’s Wife—she makes the best 
Stock ing. 

The Farmer’s motto—* A good dairy maid 
~-or no butter made.” 

Baked pudding—the only thing to make a 


After a while the dri.’ Farmer mealy-mouthed. 


“You are not) 


The Farmer's Wife+-the best man upon 
the Farm. 


Ce ee 


CANDLES THAT DO NOT REQUIRE SNUFFING. 


wicks by saturating them with a strong solu- 
then thoroughly drying 
The cause of the wicks of candle= 
refusing to burn is, that the air cannot get 
access to them. . The nitre, however at a high 


ters, or when they contain simple matters of temperature, will supply oxygen enough for 


fact. Even on matters of fact, silly and igs} ‘his purpose. 
norant men, however honest and industrious | 
in their particular subject, require to be read! 
with constast watchfulness and suspicion ; | barley make? An English farmer says :— 
whereas great men are always instructive, |“ The fattening of hogs is profitable: when a 





reat men, and the error in-the little ones.— 
r. Arnold. . 


; 





Seana 


How many pounds of pork will a bushel of 


even amidst much of error on particular| pound of green bacon,..when it is first dried, 
general, however, I hold it to be|is:worth more than the tenth part ofthe price 


ofa bushel of barley, for a bushel of barley is 


supposed, with good management and. good 
breed. of hogs, to produce 10 pounds of bacon. 


| slattern. 


Never yield to discouraging circumstanc: s, 
if you can possibly help it... If your prospeciy 
are discouraging, don’t lwok sad and relax 
your effuris.. What use is it to sit down auc 
weep at the misfortunes of life? Up ayaiy 
and go at it, and fail again if you can’: dv 
better; but don’t stop to ery. Suffer you 
sorrowful feelings to gain the ascendancy, 
and you will grow morose, sour and crabbeu, 
and show your tecth, and snap at your bes; 
friends. _Who will assist you? Wiw »j! 
not pass you by and ery, ‘Let him alone ” 

Make the best of every thing. Be a tric 
philosopher, and take life as it comes, with » 
storm to day, anda sun te morrow. ‘Thien 
you will succced—there is no question of i:— 
you must succeed, where a thousand fai) wiv 
lack courage and energy, and. yield to the 
first breath of adversity. —Portland Tribin. 





Epvucation.—The following beautiful prs 
graph is from an article in Frazer’s Magazisw: 

“ Education dves not commence with t!: 
alphabet. It begins with the mother’s look — 
with a father’s nod of approbation, or sign of 
reproof—with a sister’s gentle pressure of the 
hand, or a brother’s noble act of forbearance 
--with handfulls of flowers in green dais) 
meadows—with birds’ nests admired but not 
touched—with creeping ants and almost iin 
perceptible emmets——with humming bees and 
glass bee hives—with pleasant walks in shad) 
lanes—and with thoughts directed in sweut 
and kindly tones and words, to nature, to beau. 
ty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue 
and to the source of all good, to Gud himsc!f.” 





Tue two Motners.—It was a judicious 
resolutions of a father, as well as a pleasing 
compliment to his wife, when on being asked 
what he intended to do with his girls, replied, 
“| intend to apprentice them to their mother, 
that they may learn the art of improving their 
time, and be fitted to become like her, wives, 
inothers, and heads of families, and usetu! 
members of society.” Equally just and bs. 
terly painful was the remark of an unhappy 
husband, of a thoughtless, vain, and dressy 
“It is hard to say it, butif my giris 
have a chance of growing up good for an\- 
thing, they must be sent out of the way o! 
their mother’s example.” 





Whenever you give advice, be Certain you 
have pot made an enemy. 

A man must have confidence in himse!f if 
he expects the world to have any in hin. 

The first ingredient in conversation is trut!; 
the next is good sense ; the third good humor: 
the last wit. 

A woman, destitute of morals, will be more 
atrocious in her vices than a man. © Devis 
were made ‘fron: angels. 
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Market EHntellfgence: 


Jackson, January |. 

Graw-—Wheat.ss worth 66 cents ;-Corn 37} ; a's 
18a 20; Barley 313: Rye 373. 

Four, per bbl., $3 00 a $3 25, 

Provisions—Pork $3 a $4; Butter I5c¢ ; Eggs |}. 
Beans 75¢; Onions 50c; Tallow 9¢; Lard Se; 
Cheese 7c. . 

Drip Arptirs are worth $1 50 per bushel. 

Hines—Green, $3: dry, $6. 

Breswax is worth 25 cents, 
alien New York, December 20. 
*” Asues—We notice sales of about 50 bbls. of po? 
at $3 87}, aiid 50 bbls. of pearls at B4 14. 

Froor -There is little or nothing doing in floc’ 
ptordayw Holders still, ask $4 75 for Genesee, > 
sales are made at 3 to cents below that. 











